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INTRODUCTORY. 


The classification of the Aryan family of 
languages given in Correct ENGLIsH, in the 
issue of, December, indicated the relationship 
existing between the Indo European* lan- 
guages. and’also the relationship which exists 
between the English language and the Low 
German dialects of the Teutonic Group of the 
Aryan. family. 

In the initial chapter of this issue, the clas- 
sifications of the Semitic and Turanian families 
are given, in order that the position occupied 
by the Aryan languages in relation to those 
of the Semitic and Turanian families, may be 
understood. 

Blumenbach’s } classification of the human 
family, based upon the physicial characteris- 
tics of man, such as the color of the skin, the 
structure of the hair, shape of the skull, etc., 


divides mankind into five races, viz., the Cau- — 


casian or White race, the Mongolian or Tartar 
race, the Malayan or brown: race, the Negro 
or black race, the American or red race. 

The philologic classification of mankind 
based upon the peculiar characteristics of 
man’s speech, divides the human family into 
three families—the Aryan, Semitic, and Tur- 
anian; but leaves unclassed many races whose 
ethnographic position is unknown. Every 
system of classification that attempts to show 
the true relations existing between the mem- 
bers of the human family, is inadequate, in 


that it is impossible to define with exactness, ° 


the distinctive type of a race; although, an 
approximation to the standard man may be 
made. A system which classifies mankind 
through a knowledge based on a study of lin- 
guistics, has its limitations, not always because 


“The Aryan family of languages is frequently called the 
Indo-European mes of languages. 


TBlumenbach German physiologist (1752-1840). Blumen- 
bach’s Babel tivation has been generally adopted by anthropv- 
logists, all other classifications, with the exception of that 
based upon a stndy of linguistics, being but modifications of it. | 


-the Caucasian race all 


of the meagerness of the data furnished, but 
more often from an opposite cause. On the 
other hand, a system of classification based 
upon physicial characteristics, is unsatisfac- 
tory, in that it frequently indicates a relation- 
ship, which the science of philology reveals, 
does not exist. Thus, Blumenbach named the 
White race, the Caucasian, because he regarded 
a skull found in the Caucasian mountains as 
the standard of the human type. But the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus show by their 
linguistic history that they are descended from 
a people who inhabited the mountains long be- 
fore the advent into Europe of the Aryan 
family. Again Blumenbach includes in 
Europeans, Hin- 
dus, Persians and Jews, but linguistic 
science reveals the fact that while the 
Hindus, Persians and the majority of © 
Europeans, are members of one family—the 
Aryan—the Jews belong, not to the Aryan, but 
to the Semitic fainily. 

Again, Blumenbach classifies the Chinese- 
with the Mongolian race, but their language 
indicates that they are a people who differ not 
only from the Mongolians who belong to the 
Turanian family, but from all other peoples; 
their language being the only representative 
of monosyllabic speech. So while a system of 
classification based upon the color of the skin, 
the shape of the skull, etc. is of value in that 
it indicates to some extent man’s relation ‘to 
his fellow'man, it errs in that it groups peoples 
whose speech belies what the skin reveals. On — 
the other hand, the science of philology is not 
an infallible guide in tracing the relationship 
existing between members of the human family. 
But, although, it has so far failed to classify 
all the races of mankind, and although there 
may be some inaccuracies in the classifications 
already made, it is as yet only in the infancy 
of an existence which shall prove, asitisalready 
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proving, a mighty factor of assistance in the 


classification of the races of mankind. 


THE SEMITIC FATILY OF 
LANGUAGES. 


The Semitic family is of special and his- 
toric interest to the student of English as it 


stands next in relationship to the Aryan family ~ 


of languages. The Semitic languages, like 
those of the Aryan, are inflectional. And, 
although the modification of 
differs from that of the Aryan family 
the changes are nevertheless those produced. 
by inflection. Thus, in English we say, I love, 
I loved, I was loving; the change being al- 
- fected by the endings of words. But in the 
Semitic languages, this mode of inflection is 
rare. On the other hand, the kind of modi- 
fication that is rarely used in English, is the 
_ principle one in the Semitic. Thus, in English 
we say, I fall, I feel; I stand; I stood; this 
method of inflection by the internal change of 


the word instead of by the ending, being'the prin- ° 


ciple one in the Semitic family. In the Arabic 
language, which belongs to the southern branch 
of the Semitic family, the root q-t-/ represent- 
ing the general idea of killing, undergoes the 
following changes: 

qataltu =I killed; 

qutila__ he was killed; 
--qatil = killing; 

iqtal — causing to kill; 

- quatalat= she killed; 

aqtala — he caused to kill; 

gatl = act of killing ; 

qitl — enemy. 

Notwithstanding this peculiar mode of in- 
flection, and although it differs from that of 
the Aryan languages, the changes are distinc- 


tively inflectional ; while in the Turanian family | 


of languages, the modification of words is pro- 
duced solely by agglutination. This is the 

characteristic feature of the Turanian lan- 
_ guages and is that which distinguishes them 
from those of the Aryanand Semitic families. The 
term agglutination as applied to language 
means glued together. That is, the changes 
are produced by adding the ending to the orig- 
inal root. Syllables are added, but the root 


words 


unlike that in the inflectional languages, is 
never obscured. 

Thus, in the Turkish language, which be- 
longs to the Turkish division of the Turanian 
family, the root sev representing the English 
verb love, undergoes no change whatever. in 
expressing its number, person and tense; these 
being expressed by the syllable that is added 
or glued to the origmal root. 

The following example of sev indicates the 
agglutinative process that Turkish words un- 
dergo: 

sev = love 

sev-mek — to love 

sev-er = loving = — 

sev-er-sen — Thou art loving 

sever-siz — You are loving 

SEMITIC TABLE. 

The Semitic family of languages has two 
branches, viz., Northern and Southern. 

Semitic—relating to the Semuites, the des- 
cendents of Shem. 

NORTHERN BRANCH. 

language of Assyria 
See Siva and Babylonia. 

or Chaldee— language of 
Aramaic Chaldea. | 
Hebrew— ancient language 

of Canaan. 


Aramean 1 Syrian—language of Syria. 


Palestinian 


~ 


Phenician*, ancient language of Phenicia. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH. 


Language of the Koran, 


ae language of Arabia. 


SUB BRANCH. 


Language of ancient 


esgts 6a Ethiopia or Abyssinia. 


Its modern languages are Tigrina and Tigre. 
NOTES. 


L. The earliest inhabitants of Assyria and 
Babylonia were the Accads a branch of the 


Turanian family. The Accads were superseded ; 


by Semitic tribes. 

2. The term, Hebrew, indicates the ancient 
language of Canaan. It was the language of 
the books of the Old Testament, but was sup- 


*Also Phoenician. 
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erseded by the Aramaic tongue about’ three 
or four centuries B. C. Some of the latest books 
of the Old Testament are in Aramaic. He- 


brew is still used for literary purposes and is 


both spoken and written uns educated Hebrews 
all over the World. 

3. The Phenicians were celebrated for com- 
merce and inventions. The invention of the 
alphabet is ascribed. to them, although it is 
supposed that they borrowed the idea from 
Egypt, which country is supposed to have had 
the first alphabetic system. 


and is said to be the source of almost every 
other alphabet. The Greeks borrowed their 
alphabet directly from the Phenicians. The 
Romans from the Greeks. 

_Almost all of the languages of Europe be- 
long to the Aryan family but the alphabets are 
Semitic, for they are derived from the Phenic- 
ian alphabet. This fact is not strange for in 
language there is no necessary connection 
whatever between the sound and the symbol 


_ which signifies it. 


THE TURANIAN FAMILY OF 
LANGUAGES. 


The Turanian family of languages consists 
of two great divisions, viz., Northern and 
Southern. s 

The Northern division is sometimes called 
Altaic, Ural Altaic, or Ugro Tartaric. 

Northern Division. 

Ugrian' Lapps 

or Finno Hungarian Finns 

Magyars? or Hungarians. 

Samoyed . 

Samoyeds—inhabit the north shores of the 
Artic sea, both in Europe and in Asia, from 
the Yenisee to the White sea. 

Turkish Turkey in Asia, 

Turkey in Europe. 


The literary language of the Ottoman Turks 


is best known, Ottoman is from Othman, (1288 

to 1326) the founder of the Turkish Empire. 
Kalmuck, inhabit Chinese 
Empire, S. E. Russia. 


Mongolian W. Siberia, 
Mongolian, dwelling in ™ 
Mongolia et eS 


The Phenician . 
_alphabet consisted of twenty-two characters, 


ted with Aryan and Semitic. 


Buriatic in vicinity of Baikalt Lake in — 
Irkutsk® and the Trans Baikal cee, 

Tungusic® 
Languages of North Eastern ‘Asia, of which 
the most prominent dialéct is the Manchu* 
spoken by the tribes who conquered China in 
1644, and founded the present imperial dynasty 3 

The Southern Branch, 

Tamulic® (Language of ihe Dekhan? ; 
language of Siam. 

Bhutanese’°—Thibet or Tibet and Bhutan’’ - 

Malaic—_Malay and Polynesia 

Note 1. Turanian comes from Tura, horse-- 
man. The name signifies nomad as contras- 
Another name 
is Ural-Altaic or Altaic or Scythian, although: 
these names seem to have a more restricted. 
use. 

Altaic comes from Altai mountains. Ural- 
comes from Ural mountains. Scythian comes: 
from Scythia, an ancient indefinite regio, 
north of the Black sea. 

Note 2. The Agglutination of syllables is. 
the distinguishing feature of the Turanian: 
language. Agglutination means glued to- 
gether. 

Note 3. These two divisions comprehend’ — 
very nearly every language of Asia with the 
exception of the Indo-Persian and the Chinese,* 
which with its neighboring dialects the. Jap- 
anese, and language of Corea remain unclassed.. 
The Chinese is the only representative of mon- 
osyllabic speech; every word is a root and: 
every root is a word. 


1. Ugrian 00’ gri-an 
2. Magyar ma-j ar 
3. Samoyed sa-mo _yed 
4. Baikal bi-kal (ias in isle) 
5. Irkutsk or tootsk | : 
6. Tungusic _ tung goo’ sik 
(oo as in food). 
-7, Manchu man-choo’ 
(00 as in food) 
8. Tamutlic ta-mu’ lek 
Seni (u as in use). 

9g. Dekhan : : dek’ an aS 

a. (A name given to 


Southern India) 
boo-ta-nés’ or néz 
(oo as in food) | 


10. Bhutanese 


*See next page. 
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| - boo-tan’ - 


12. Bhutan 
(a as in father ) 
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THE CHINESE ,LANGUAGE. 


Blumenbach classes the Chinese with the 
Mongolian Race, but their language indicates 


that they are a people who differ not only 


{yom the Mongolian but from all other peoples. 
Their’ language is mono-syllabic, every root 
is a word and every: word is a root. Thus 
we say in Latin, ‘“baculo”’ which means with 
a stick; in Chinese “Y Cang.” Here Y might 
be taken for the preposition with, but it is 


not a preposition but a root and means em- 


ploy. *Cang means stick. Therefore, in Chi- 
nese Y-Cang means liberally, “employ stick.” 
In English we say “at home,” in Latin “domi,” 
in Chinese “no-li”; “no” meaning house and 
“li” inside. The name for day in Chinese is 
“oi-tse” which means originally “Son of God.” 
There is in Chinese no formal distinction be- 


tween a noun, a verb, an adjective, an adverb, 


or a preposition. The same root according 
to its position in a sentence may be employed 
to represent a noun, a verb, an adjective, an 
adverb or a preposition. The same root may 
be employed to indicate greatness, great, 
greatly, or to be great. Everything in Chinese 
depends upon the position of the word in the 
sentence. Thus, “ngo-tani,” means “I beat 
thee ;” “ni-tango” means “thou beatest me;” 
“ngo-gin’”’ means “a bad man;” “gin-ngo” 
means “a man is bad.” The whole vocabulary 


is made up of only five hundred syllables, 


each: syllable constituting a word; but the 
number of meanings is very much increased 
by the peculiar tones with which they are 
uttered. These five hundred words are ca- 
pable of representing 30,000 characters simply 
by the inflection of the voice in uttering them ; 
thus, “kwai-knok’” uttered with a downward 
inflection means “Honorable Kingdom,” while 
uttered with the rising inflection means ‘“The 
Devil Kingdom.” The word “hao” when pro- 
nounced with the rising inflection means 
“good;” when pronounced with the falling 
inflection means “to love.” 


ENGLISH. 


POSITION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH IN A SEN- 
7 TENCE. 
Subject comes first, then the verb, but all 
modifiers of the subject precede it; so the 
adjective precedes the noun, the adverb pre- 
cedes the verb and the preposition precedes the 
word which it governs. This is important in 
Chinese, for the position of a word in a sen- 
tence alone determines its. meaning; thus, 
“hao” has for its meaning, to dove, good, 
excellent, and well. 

Gender.—the Chinese language has no gen- 
der but certain words are introduced to de- 
note gender. For example a son is spoken 
of as a “man-tsze’”’ “man child”; “neu-tsze’’ 
—woman child. In the case of animals other 
characters are used. ‘‘Kung” means “noble”, 
superior, employed to denote the male, and 
“Moo” meaning mother employed to denote 
the female. 

Number.—Chinese is destitute of number. 
The plural number is indicated frequently by 
repeating the noun, as for instance “gin gin” 
meaning “men’’. 

Chinese has case, mood, and tense. By 
carefully following the laws of Chinese gram- 
mar, it is possible to express in Chinese as ex- 
actly as in other languages, all the parts of 
speech in all their varieties of number, gender, 
case, mood, tense and person, and therefore 
every shade of meaning, which it is possible 
to convey by word of mouth. 

The Chinese language is older than any 
other language in either Europe or Asia, and 
is the solitary medium of communication be- 
tween four hundred millions of ‘peeple. 


ENGLISH IS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister to the 
United States, believes that English is des- 
tined to become the language of the world. © 

“In all the great commercial and political 
centers of the east,” he remarked, in a recent 
address at the University of Pennsylvania, 
“the English language already holds a promi- 
nence no other tongue can claim. It is spoken 
in the streets of Shanghai as well as in those of 
Hong Kong. 
Yokohama, and in those of Singapore. In the 


It is taught in the schools of © 
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East Chinese, Japanese, Germans, Russians, 
and Frenchmen alike use it in their business 
offices, their clubs, and ‘their family circles. It 
is already the commercial language of the 
orient.” 

The tremendous increase during the last 100 
years in the number of those to whom English 
is the mother tongue has often been remarked. 


At the beginning of the century only about | 
_20,000,000 people spoke English. -To-day the 


corresponding number is more than 120,000,- 
000, and the language is gaining ground faster 


than any two or three other tongues. 


The spiritual history of every nation is 
stamped upon its language. Manners, morals, 
passions, and ideals all leave their mark. The 
incomparable richness and virility of English 
are therefore the most valid claims of the 
language to universal acceptance. They tell 
of centuries of struggle and advancement, and 
those who adopt the tongue inherit with it a 


priceless legacy of national experience.— 


Youth's Companion. 


THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


The English language—according to a Ger- 
man statistician who has made a study of the 
comparative wealth of languages—heads the 
list with the enormous vocabulary of 260,000 
words. German comes next with 80,000 


words ; then Italian, with 75,000; French, with 
30,000; Turkish, with 22,500; and Spanish, 


with 20,000. es 
NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


BRANDING A BLUFFER. 


Among the advertisments in a local paper 
there recently appeared the following: 

“The gentleman who found a purse with 
money in the High street is requested to for- 


ward it to the address of the loser, as he was 


recognized.” 
A few days afterward the reply was inserted : 
“The recognized gentleman who picked up 
a purse in the High street requests the loser 
to call at his home.” —Tit-Bits. 


Fs 


UTTERLY PESSIMISTIC. 


| 


“Do you intend to take in Paris this sum- 
mer?” said the man who travels. 


“No,” replied the man who is mild but mis- 


anthropic. “I intend to let Paris take me in.” 
—Washington Star. 3 


“ae mr CHOICE. 


Cholly—Charming widow, isn’t ewer They. 


say she is going to marry again. 

Algy—I shouldn’t want to be a widow’s 
second husband... 

Cholly—Well, I'd Father be her second hus- 
band than her first husband, SOR CREO 
—! ins ine di Bits. 


AN INTELLECTUAL TEST, 


AMUSING EXPERIMENT IN PUNCTUATION 
Tat Is Harper THAN IT SEEMS. 


There was a merry party of young men about 
town in a Broadway cafe the other evening, 


and the discussion somehow drifted from wine © 


and horses to enigmas, riddles and puzzles— 
truly a subject which seldom interests men of 
this class, but this particular evening they 
seemed to find it fascinating. 


Presently a young man with a blonde uy 


mustache offered to bet any man in the party 
that he could give a simple, little sentence 


which at first glance seemed-absolutely unin- — 


telligible, but upon the addition of a comma 
and the emphasis of two words would at once 


become as clear as the blue sky. As every > 


gentleman present had sporting blood in his 
veins, the bet was at once taken up, and fives 
and tens were showered upon the table in quick 
order. | | 

The young man with the blonde mustache 
then put up his money, and the whole was de- 
posited with the proprietor of the cafe. The 
young man then wrote the following on a piece 
of paper and passed it around: | 

“Tt was not and I said but or.” : 

The idea was to punctuate this sentence and 
emphasize the words in such a manner as to 


“ 


woe 


x 


a“ 


- 


I 66 7 


oe 


‘gmake it read intelligibly. A half-hour was 


given for the task. 


Everyone began to think hard, and, as the 
| ‘proprietor said, “you could almost hear the 
wheels going round.” 


Loud talking ceased 
and quiet reigned, while the young men 
worked like a lot of bookkeepers trying to 


straighten out a shortage in their accounts. 


‘When the half-hour was up none of them was 


‘able to write the sentence as it should be writ- 
_ ten, and many expressed doubts that it could 


be made intelligible at all. 
~The young man with the blonde mustache 


smiled sweetly, and with a few strokes of his 
pencil made the sentence look like this: 


“Tt was not ‘and,’ I said, but ‘or.’ ” | 
And as he took the money some of the young 
men wondered why they could not see it be- 
fore, while a few others even could not see it 


then.—New York Herald. 


~ 


THE CARELESS SPEAKERS.* 


I am very glad you have come to see me 
for I am going abroad next week. If you 
hadn’t come to-day I wouldn’t! have seen you 
before going, for I am so busy I will? not be 
able to call on any of my friends. 

Ans. I wish I was* going with you. 

I wish’t* you were. We would have a de- 
lightful time together. | 

Ans. I don’t hardly® think I can go to Eu- 
rope this year. J went last year. When are 
you, going to sail? 

We will® sail Thursday. I cant hardly’ wait 
until then, I am so anxious to go. I hope the 


| Exposition will come up to my expectations, 


ges it don't’, | will be very much disappointed. 
Ans. I wish’t* you would write to me while 


» 


you are away. 


I fear I won’t® have much time for cor- 
respondence but I will want* to hear from you; 
so I shall try and® write you once in a while. 

Ans. I wish’t* you would. 

1. Correct Eneiisu, February, P. 53, “I 
should,” “you would,” “he would” are the cor- 
rect forms of the past tense, etc. 


*The errors are indicated by italics. 


CorreEcT ENGLISH. 


5. February, P. 52. 
6. November, P. 5. 


2. January, P. 309. 
3. April; P. 84. 
4. June, P. 122. 


We shall, you shall, etc., future. 
7. November, P. 4. 


8. January, P. 39. 9. November, P. 5. 


THE CAREFUL SPEAKERS*. 


How do you do. I am delighted to see you. 
Come right in, 

Ans.—I am very glad to find you at home. 
Are you alone? 

Yes, that is, there is no one at home but 
mother and /*, I haven’t seen you for several 
weeks. Why haven’t you been to see me? 

Ans.—I meant to have called’ before but I 
have been very busy as I am going abroad 
next week. Mrs has invited me to join 
her party. 

Pardon me, but how did I understand you 
to say had invited you? 

Ans.—Mrs. She is a charming wom- 
an and I know I shall have a delightful time. 

Mr. is going to be in your party if 
I mistake not*? 


Ans.—Yes but he is going to meet us in Lon- 
don. 


Mr. was obliged to go last week, so 
Mrs. would like someone to take his 
place. If you have any friend whom you think 


~ would like to join the party, I will suggest 


the name of Mrs. 


Ans.—I may have some friend ie would be _ 


very glad to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Mrs. wishes to go, but I think she has 
joined some one’s else* party, I will see. 

- Now I must go, I shall be unable to come 
again, but I hope you will come to see me be- 
fore I leave the city. 


Ans.—I will certainly do so. 

1. CorreEcT EnGiisH, December, P. 20. 
2. Correct ENGLISH, January, P. 36-37 
3. Correct EncuiisH, May, P. 102. 

4. Correct Encuisu, February, P. 52. 


*T’he errors are indicated by italics. 
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- - Correct ENGuIsu. Naas ee oe 
GRAMIMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
: The conjunctions than and as. : 
The conjunctions than and as should always be followed by a noun or pronoun in the nomi- bere 
“mative case.* 
1. He is taller than J. 3 2. She is as tall as J. 
Note—The noun or pronoun is in the nomi- = 
native case because it is the subject of another Cay ie 4 
sentence whose predicate is either expressed 7 
or understood. Thus, he is taller than I (am 
tall). He is as tall as J (am tall) (am tall is 
the predicate understood). 
= | The conjunction than. 
| INCORRECT. | | CORRECT. 
3. You know more than me. You know more than I (do or know). Poe 
4. He is poorer than her. He is poorer than she (is). 
5! She is farther advanced than him. She: is farther advanced than he (is). 
6. You are wiser than me. - - | You are wiser than J (am). 
: . The Conjunction as. — : : : 
INCORRECT. CORRECT. 
7. You know as much as me. You know as much as I (know). 
- 8. You are as well as me. | - You are as wellas J (am). 7 
F 9g. You can not see so well as him. . ~ You cannot see so well as he (can). 
10. He does not look so well as her. He does not look so well as she (does or ~ 
looks). 
The Elliptical Construction of than and as. | a 


“ 


Sometimes the subject with its verb is omitted after the conjunctions than and as. 


II, “They like him better than me”= They “They like him better than J” “They like 


“> like him better than they like me’. him better than / do.” 2 a 
“They like him as much as me” = They “They like him as much as Se “They like 
like him as much as they like me.” him as much as J do.” 3 
: Than Whom. | 
Than whom is incorrect according to modern syntactical construction. It is: a | 
survival of the use of than as a preposition. = : 4 : 
EXAMPLES. ee ie 


_ 


Incorrect according to construction but correct according to usage. “Cromwell, than 
zvhom no man was better skilled in artifice.” Satan, than whom none higher sat. 


*The form of the pronoun and not that of the noun is affected 
by the nominative case. See CorrEcT ENGLISH, August, Intro- 
uctory. 
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- EXPLANATORY NOTES TO GRAMIIATI- 
CAL CONSTRUCTION. 


. “He is taller than J.’” 

Thon is a conjunction. 

Rule.—Conjunctions. connect ~ sentences 
whose subjects are always in the same case. 

He is the subject of the first sentence (He 
is taller) and hence, is in the nominative case. 

-Rule.—The subject of a sentence is in the 
nominative case. 

The subject of the second sentence (I am 
tall) must be in the nominative case because 


the subject of the first sentence is in the nomi-. 


native case. 

I is in the form of the nominative, hence 
I (and not me) is the correct form. 

Rule——Conjunctions — connect 
whose subjects are in the same case. 

2. “She is:as: tall asf.” 

As is a conjunction in this construction. 

She, the subject of the first sentence (She 
is as tall), is in the nominative case, conse- 
quently / the subject of the second sentence 
_ (1 am tall) is in the same case. 

Rule.—Conjunctions connect 
whose subjects are in the same case. 

3. “You know more than me,” is incorrect 
- because than is a conjunction, and conjunc- 
tions are used to connect sentences whose sub- 
jects are in the same case. 

You, the subject of the first sentence (you 
‘know more), is in.the nominative case, con- 
sequently, the subject of the second sentence 
must be in the same case, according to Rule.— 
Conjunctions connect sentences, etc. One can- 
not say “You know more than me knows. 
You know more than J Leow? is the correct 
form. 

Note.—Some writers have defended the con- 
‘struction, you know more than me, on the 
ground that than may be regarded, in this 
construction, as a preposition. But this is not 
in accordance with the modern usage of than. 
Before the 19th Century than was frequently 
used, as a preposition, but it is now used al- 
~ most exclusively as a conjunction.* 

4, 5, 6. The same rules obtain in these 
| sentences. . 


sentences 


sentences 


-*Its use as an adverb meaning then, at that time, is old and 
provincial. 
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To regard the construction “he is taller than 
me” as prepositional is likewise incorrect. See 
explanation of sentence 3. Note. 

12. Than whom is permissible, not because 
it is a correct \construction according to the 
present usage of the language but because it 
has been used by many classic writers, and 1s 
still used by good writers. It is the only form 
of than, incorrectly used, that is countenanced 
by grammarians. 

7. “You know as much as me (incorrect).” 

-“You know as much as /.”’. (Correct) 

Application of the rules in Sentence 2. 

8, 9, 10. Application of the same principle. 

11. “They like him better than me.” 

This construction is regarded as elliptical. 
Thus, they like him better than they like me. 


The construction of the sentence “They like 


him better than (they like) me” differs ma- 
terially from the'construction “He is taller than. 
me”. The latter sentence is not elliptical,, that 
is, there is no omission of words neces- 
sary to the construction which must. be 
supplied by the mind of the hearer or reader. 
While the construction, ‘““They like him better 
than (they like) me is defended on the ground 
that it 1s elliptical. 


THE GRATIMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. | 


(For the Beginner). 


THE NOUNS AND ITS USES. > 


(Continued ). 


The chief use of the noun is to name the 
subject or the object of the sentence. 
Note.—Besides this use the noun has other 
uses. 
THE USES OF THE NOUN. 


1. The noun may be used as the subject of 


the sentence. John walks. 

Note-—A noun used as the subject of the 
sentence, is said to be in the nominative case. 
That is, it is in the case which corresponds to 
the nominative case in Old English and in 
Latin. (See Correct Encuisu, August, In- 
troductory. ) 


4 . " 
an as 
pon EY 


i ta : . : ’ 
Ka thal ‘ } 
Cs MAD ee ke ee re Lot. eet i eel A Oe ed 


a 


See ~ Correct ENGLISH. 


2. A noun may be used in apposition to 
another noun, to explain the meaning of the 
noun to which it is apposed. 

Ellen Terry, the actress, is coming to Amer- 
ica. : 3 

Rule—A noun used in apposition to another 
noun is in the same case as the noun to which 
it is apposed. | 

In the sentence, Ellen Terry, the actress, is 


coming to America, “actress” is in the nomina-- 


tive case because “Ellen Terry” is inthe nomi- 
native case. “Ellen Terry” is in the nomina- 
tive case because it is the subiect of the verb 
is coming. 

Rule.—The subject of the verb is in the 
nominative case.* 


said to be in the objective case. 


In the sentence, ‘‘I admire Ellen Terry, the 
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actress,” “actress” is in the objective case -be- 
cause Ellen Terry is in the objective case. 
Ellen Terry is in the objective case because she 
is the object of the verb admire. 

Rule.—The object of a verb is in the ob- 
jective case. 

Note.—The form of the noun is affected by 
neither the nominative nor the objective case. 
(See Correct Enciisu, August, Introduc- 
tory). 


3. A noun may be used in the predicate to 


complete the meaning of the subject. 
the brother of James. 


John is 


Note.—A noun used in the predicate to com- ~ 


plete the meaning of the subject is in the same 
case (nominative) as the subject. 

4. A noun may be used as the subject of an 
independent construction. 

“For once upon a raw and gusty day, | 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Casear said, etc.” 

Note.—The noun used as the subject of an 
independent construction is in the nominative 
case. f | 

An independent construction is one that does 
not depend on any wordorgroup of words. The 


*With the exception of the subject of infinitive mood which is 
in the objective case. 


tThe absolute case, the case of a detached participal phrase 
with a subject of its own, differs in different languages, but 
grammarians have for the most part agreed that in English it is 
nominative. In earliest English the Dative was the absolute 
case.—BaAIN. 


action of the subject is eeouccs by the par- 


ticipial form of the verb. 


4. A noun may be used as a term of address. 


Rome, thou art mighty. | ¢ 

A noun used as a term of address is in the 
nominative case. This case is called the voca- 
tive in Latin. 


5. The noun may be used as the object of | 


a sentence. John likes James. 


A noun used as the object of a sentence is 
This cor- 
responds to the-accusative case in Old Ene 
lish and in Latin. 


~ 6. A noun may be used as the object of a ~ 


preposition. John gave the book to James. 


Note.—A noun used as the object of a pre- 
position is said to be in the objective case. 

This corresponds to the dative case in Old 
English and Latin. _ 


7. A noun may be used as the subject of an 


infinitive. John asked James to return. 

An infinitive (the infinitive form of a verb) 
is that form of a verb which expresses infinity 
as to time; as To go, to do, to love, to die. 


(“To” is the sign of the infinitive form of the ~ 


verb). 


Note-—To do, to love, or to die, 1s not 
limited to the present, past or future time. 

‘In the sentence “John asked James to re- 
turn, James is the subject of the infinitive to 
return. James is also the object of the verb 
asked, and in consequence, is in the objective 
case. 

Rule.—The subject an infinitive is in the 
objective case. 

8. A noun may be used to modify the mean- 


ing of another noun by indicating possession. “ 


John’s hat. 


Note-—A noun that modifies the meaning: 
of another by indicating possession. is < the 


possessive case. 
The Genitive case of Old English and Latin 
indicated possession. 


Note—A noun indicating possession always 


modifies the meaning of another noun ex- 


pressed or understood. 


169°) 


of language, 


‘e 


~~house 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. | 


Mr. C..C. of Michigan writes :— 
“In your admirable magazine ‘Correct Enc- 
LISH, Vol. 1, No.4, is an article on the Low 


German Division of the Teutonic Branch: of 


as follows :— 
( English 
| Dutch 
Frisian 
Platt Deutch 
“Should not the languages spoken in the 
Scandinavian countries—Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian—come under this head?” 


the Aryan family,” 


| i 
Low German 


No, the languages spoken in the Scandi- 


.. nMavian countries do not belong to the Low 


German division of the Teutonic branch of the 
Aryan Family. 
—Icelandic,; Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish, 
belong to the Scandinavian division of the Teu- 
tonic branch of the Aryan Family of languages. 
~ You will find the classification of the Aryan 
Family of languages in Correct ENGLISH in 


the issue of December, page 18. 
I thank you very much for your expression 


of praise. It gratifies me to have the maga- 
zine appreciated. 


Denver, Colo., pay 22, I900 


“S. C. L.; Denver, Colo. writes :— 


“T have read with much interest your article 
on ‘Correct English’ which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette 17th ult. and 
as you are a recognized authority on the use 
I should like to have you 
comment on the correctness of certain phrases 
which have come into common use of late. 
‘For instance, the morning paper will say a 
“is being built” on a certain corner, or 
much “is being done” in a certain cause. In 
my young days it would have been expressed 
in this way “a house is building” much is “do- 
ing’ or it would have been put into the active 
form—they are building—they are doing. Inthe 
form “is being built” above we have the 


present participle used -with a past tense of 
_ the verb. Is that proper”? 


Very respectfully, 
sn ig BES Be 


-as the verb ‘ 


The Scandinavian languages | 
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I. “The house ts being built,’ “much is be- 
ing done,’ etc. The form is being built or is 
being done is in common use, and is indorsed 
by grammarians. Critics object to it on the 
ground that it does not conform to the correct 
usage of the language. The objection to is 
being built, is being 
participle is combined with a past tense, for 


that is correct in such forms as “He being fa- 
. tigued lay down to rest.” 


The house being 
built, we moved into it.”’ This has been cited 
as an objection but the main one is that “‘is 


being built” is an “unwarranted innovation” as 


the idea could be expressed without the use of 
bemg. Thus, “The house is building.” 
~ Richard Grant White says that inasmuch 
‘to be’ expresses existence, the 
form “The house is being built” is a meaning- 
less expression, as it is equivalent to saying, 
“The house exists, existing built.” He says 
that inasmuch as we say “the grain is ripen- 
ing,” “the bread is baking,” then why should 
we not say “The room is sweeping,” “The din- 
ner is eating,” etc. But Richard Grant White 
omits to say that in the expression ‘‘The bread 
is baking,’’ we mentally attribute the baking to 
the activity of the bread and not to the agent 
(heat), while in “The house is being built” 
we attribute the action to anagent (carpenter). 
We say “The bread is baking”’ or “The grass 
is growing,” 
to an activity in the bread or in the grass. 
Before the introduction of “is being built,” 
“is being done” there was no form that pro- 
perly expressed the idea of an action per- 
formed by an agent; that is, where the time is 
progressive. “The house is building’. was 
formerly “The house is a building” “a” beasg 
a perversion of the preposition “in” or “on”’. 
In the form “The house is in building, “build- 
ing” is a noun in the objective case governed 
by the preposition “in”. After the dropping 
of the preposition 7m and later the prefix a, a 
need was felt for some form that should ex- 


press the idea of action performed by an agent. 


ene was evolved the form “is Rone built”’ 
or “is-being done,” etc. 

The Standard Dictionary says :—Richard 
Whately, George P. 


White, and other critics have objected stren- 


Marsh, Richard Grant. 


7% 


g done, is not that a present — 


because we attribute the action _ 
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uously to the use of “is being built,” was be- 
ing built” and kindred forms of imperfects pas- 
_ Sive, as recent and unwarranted innovations, 
but Fitzedward Hall has shown conclusively 
that they are neither recent.nor unwarranted, 
but have been used by the best writers for a 
century, and now have well-nigh universal 
literary sanction. He cieetwert Hall) 
says :— 

Prior to the evolution of “is ee built” 
and “was being built” we possessed no dis- 
criminate equivalents of edificatur and edifi- 
cabatur ; is built and was built, by which they 
were rendered corresponding exactly to edi- 
ficatus est and edificatus erat. Modern English 
App., P. 350. : 

Standard says:—Is growing, was growing, 
indicate an activity from within; as ‘The tree 
is growing (from its own internal forces) ; 
1s being grown, was being grown, the activity 
of some agent from without; the: plant is be- 
mg grown (by the gardiner) so also, and 
strikingly, 1s bleeding (as from a wound) and 
as being bled (as by a surgeon). 

L. writes :—A boy says, “I am going to stay 
at home to day (from school). The brother 
says, “No, you are not, neither. What is the 
use or meaning of the word neither? Is it 
a correct use? : 

Again, a farmer said, “There are not many 
cattle in that field, J dowt think.’ 

1. I am going to stay at home to-day. No, 
you are not neither. 

Neither is incorrect, first, because it is super- 
fluous, and secondly, because if it were not 
superfluous either would be the correct form. 
Thus, No, you are not either. This is a col- 
loquial use of either, that is, it is permissible 
only in common everyday speech. Either in 
this sentence means ai all. Thus, No, you 
are not going af all. You can readily see that 
either is superfluous, and that neither is not 
only superfluous but incorrect even in col- 
loquial speech. because not and neither are two 
negatives, and two negatives make an affima- 
tive—that is, when neither is an adverbial 
modifier. 

Century Dictionary says:—Euither (mean- 
ing mm any case at all) is used adverbially, 
for emphasis, after a sentence expressing 


’ 


a negative of one or two alternatives, 


or of all alternatives. Corresponding to 
too similarly used after affirmative sen- 
tences; as, “He tried it and didn’t suc- 
ceed; then I tried it, but I didn’t suc- 
ceed, either. That is mine. 
(Colloquial). 

3. “There are not many cattle in that field. 
I don’t think.” 
there are not many cattle in that field.” 


The colloquial form is, “I don’t think there — 


are many cattle in that field.” , 
“There are not many cattle in that field, I 


don’t think,” is equivalent to saying, “I don’t — 


think there are not many cattle in that field ;”’ 
which is equivalent to saying, “I think there 
are many cattle in that field.” Thus, “not 
many cattle” means “a few cattle.” I don’t 
think there are a few cattle” is equivalent to 
“TI think there are not a few cattle,” which ‘is 


equivalent to “I think there are many cattle.” 


This expression is of course, opposite in mean- 
ing to that which he speaker wishes to con- 
vey. 

Note :—Cattle is either singular or plural. 

Bain gives the following sentence in which 
cattle is used in the singular and in the plural. 
“Their cattle was their chief property, and 
these were nightly exposed to the Southern 
Borderers.—Scott. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Century Dictionary. 


Key to diacritical marks:— 
Short sounds+ 


6 (eel) A(all) i(it) o(on) a(ask) 
a (ale ) 6(old) e(end) u(us) é (err). 
a (father) 6 (food) a(at) 00 (foot) 
I (isle) 
u (use) 
+The short sounds are indicated by the absence of — 
marks. 
Adagio a-da’jio 
Ad infinitum ~ ad in-fi-nj’/tum 
Agile ~ ay’il 
Barbarian bar-ba’ri-*an - 
( ‘‘a’’? in **ba”’ same 
as ain fade); (not 
_ bar}-bar’i-*an ) 
Barbaric bar-barik —  » 


( ‘‘a” in “bar’’ same 
as ‘fa’ in ‘at’’) 
(not bar-bar’ik) 


17r 


No it is not either. 


The correct form is, “I think : 
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Sate aes 

-. . Barbarism bar’ba*-rizm 

.-. Barbarities | bar-bar’i-tiz 

| Barbariously bar’ba*-rus-li 

| ba-re-léf’ 

Bas relief i 

ae os bas-re-léf’ 

“a Coup d’ etat k6-da-ta’ 

oe (a stroke of state ) | 
Credence kré’de*ns 
Criterion _ kri-te’ri-o*n 

| Curate — ku’ratt 

Curator kuy}-ra'to*r 


(manager, guardian or trustee) 


f= >. Cynosure si/notsure or shor | 
| or 
| sin’Ofsur or shér 
Data da’ta* 
Detour’ de-tér’ 

(a circuitous way) | 
é carte’ a kar-ta ” 

(game of cards played between two per- 
sons) | 
éclat (French) a-k1a’ 

(showiness) — : 

oo (Preach) {0 ee 
Escritoir eee 

(writing desk) 
étude ( French ) a-tutd’ 

(lesson-study) 

Fete fat 
Fetish fé’tish 
hit — (sorcery ) 
Fleur de lis (French) flér-dé-1é 
| (Royal arms of France) 
[ ha-bit-uya’ 


Habitue 


( ‘‘t’’ is variable to 
the sound of ‘‘ch’”’) 
abé-tuja’ 


fa frequenter of any place) 


International, Webster and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 7 


“ 


har’le-kin 
Harlequin QT © 
har’le kwin 
> Hegira hej’i-ra* 
= | (flight of eam) 
52a hi-la’ri-us 
.22; . . MAularious or 
Rs : hj-la’ri-us . 
‘ Homicidal hom’i-sid 
(not hom’i-sid ) 
Homicidal _ hom’i-si-da*1 
Incoherence in-k6}-hér’e*ns © 
or 
Incoherency in-ko}+-hér’en-si 


Incoherent in-k6}-hér’e*nt 
Incoherently in-k6}-hér’e*nt-li 
Liquer li-kér’ 
(an alcoholic cordial) 
Machination mak-i-na’shon* 
(underhand plotting) 
mér’sham 
Meerschaum pipe or : 
| mér’shum 
3 3 mem/wor 
Memoir ‘ or 
mé’mor 


PROPER NAIIES. 


oa Te 
Augustine St. : pe Be 
(6th century) A'euis-tin ; 


(sent from Rome to England to convert 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity ) 


Augustine St. a’gus-tén 
(town in Florida) 

Baden ° - { ba’de*n 

Baden-Baden | same 


(watering place in Germany ) 


Bahamas ba*-ha’maz 
Bahama | ba*-ha’ma* 
(group of islands S. E. of Florida) 
bal-kan’ 
Balkan Mountains =. ie 
bal’ka*n’ 
(Bulgaria Empire) 
sé-lon’ 
Ceylon or 
si-lon’ 


(Island south of India ) 
Cheyenne (Wyoming) Shi-en’ 


Chi-nes’ 
Chinese or 

Chi-néz’ 
Confucius kon-fu’shius 
February feb’r6-*a-ri 

(not feb’u-a- -ti) 
Hong Kong hong kong (0 asin om) 
3 (not héng kéng) 
Java - r —ja’va* 
Korea : 
or Ko-rée'a 

Corea 


(Kingdom east of Asia, vassal to China, 
also Strait between China and Japan) 
Limoges ( France ) lé-m6zh’ 
(manufacturing town) 


*This sound approaches that of “tu” in ‘‘us” in easy utter~ 
ance. 

TT his sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 

tFrench “un” is produced by giving the sound of oo-in food 
with the tongue pressed against the lower teeth. 


~ 
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“U’”? AS IN “USE.’’* 


“U” asin “tise” is a diphthong and is composed of the sound of “i” as in sel and ‘‘oo”’ as in “food.” 
List of words in which “nu” has the sound of *‘u” as in “use.” 
Note:—‘‘U” is a diphthong unless it is eon by 7, sh, ch, 7, or 1, when Zi is preceded by another consonant or aspirate. 


When ‘‘n” is preceded by “1” and “1”? is preceded by another consonant or‘aspirate, it becomes ‘‘oo” as in ‘‘food’’. 


blue blew flew fluid . fluient 
flute glucose glue glutinous include 
influence influenza preclude 


accumulate accuse acumen acute -attribute 
bitumen caricaturet circulate collusive constitute 
constitution consume contumely corpulent costume 
credulity curio . curvaturef cutaneous compute _ 
cubit delude delusion delusive departuret 
dubious due duel dual duenna . 
duet duke dune dupe duplicaté © 
duplicity durable durability durance duration 
duress during duty . dutiful eludidate 
elude elusive endure / enumerate . exposuret 

‘ figure fortuitous furnituret fume hirsute 
incurable induce innuendo innumerable intuition 
intuitive inure legislature lieu lieutenant r 
literaturet lubricate lucent lucrative | lucre 
luminary luminous luna lure mature | 
lute Lutheran manual manufacture} 5 : 
maturity minature} multitude multitudinous ee ek 
municipal munificence muse music mutable 
mutation mutinous mutual mute nature 
neuter neutral news newt nucleus 
nude nuisance numeral numerate numerous’ 
nurture ft pellucid portraiture} Portugeset produce 
profuse profusion puerile puisne pure 
purity Puritan rapturet rupture { spurious 
statue} statute + stature { suicide suit 
suite (or sweet) suitcr superb supercilious superlative 
superficial superfluous superintend superior suturet 
supernaturalt supersede superstition supervent. -Fuesday + 
tumult tune tunic tutor | 
venture} verduret | 

When diphthong ‘“‘u” is preceded by “‘r” it becomes “oo” as in “food”. 
accrue abstruse brute bruise brunette 
construe crude druid erudite erudition ~~ 
frugal fruit fruition gruel eruesome 
intrude intrusion obtrude obtrusion protrude © 
protrusion prudent prude prune rude | 
rule rumor rural scruple scrutinize 
scrupulous | | 
When “‘n” is preceded by ‘*j” it becomes ‘‘o00” as in “food”. 

Jude Judaic Judaism Judas Jew 
judicial judiciary judicious julep Julian 
July June junior jupiter ‘ jurisdiction ~ 
jurist jury 


*Compiled from Century. ; 

TT he sounds of t, d, s, z, are variable to the sounds of ch, j, sh, and zh, and ‘*n” to the sound of “oo” as in ‘‘food” even in . 
the mouths of the best speakers. 

See CoRRECT ENGLISH, June, page 116. 

+The sounds of t, d, s, z, are'variable to the sounds of ch, j, sh, and zh, and “nu” ’ to the sound of “uw as in “us” even in the 
mouths of the best speakers. 

os Notre.—"U”’ as in “us”? before ‘‘r’? becomes ‘“‘e’’ as in “‘err’’, but the sound of “e” as in “err’? must not be accentuated in ~ 

this word. 


: by 
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SEPTEMBER. 


,  What’s September 
What but this? 
‘Sunshine golden 
Skies of bliss. 


Green and freshly 
Stretch the fields ; 
Orchards plenty ea 
Richness yield. | 


- bello, Peace and plenty 


After toil, i } 
Hushed the busy ~* : Ei 
World’s turmoil.) hm 


Myriad blossoms ,a ¥? ~ 

Light the sod; ets 
- Radiant waves a 

The golden rod. 


What’s September? 
*Tis a dream; 
Yester’s sunshine 
On a stream. 


Just a beauty | 
Past assail, 
E’en the autumn 
Makes her wail. 


What’s September ? 
Just a breath 
E’er the summer 
Vanisheth. 
—Ada Giddings Gale. 


A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT OF THE 
BEHAVIOR OF TIARRIED PEOPLE. 


As a single man I have spent a good deal 
of my time in noting down the infirmities of 
Married People, to console myself for those 


_ superior pleasures, which they tell me I have 


lost by remaining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and 
their wives ever made any great impression 
upon me, or had much tendency to strengthen 
me in those anti-social resolutions which I 
took up long ago, upon more substantial 
considerations. What oftenest offends me at 
the houses of married persons where I visit, 


= 


> 


» 


is an error of quite a different description ; it 
is that they are too loving. ¢ 
Not too loving either: that does not ex-.— 


plain my meaning. Besides, why should that 


offend me? The very act of separating them- 
selves from the rest of the world, to have the 
fuller enjoyment of each: other’s society, im- 
plies that they prefer one another to all thé 
world. - | 

But what I complain of is, that they carry 
this preference so undisguisedly, they perk it 
up in the faces of uS single people so shame- 
lessly, you cannot be in their company amoment 
without being made to feel, by some indirect 
hint or open avowal, that 4 are not the ob- 
ject of this preference. Now thére are some 
things which give no offense, while implied 
or taken for granted merely; but expressed, 
there is much offense in them. If aman were 
to accost the first homely-featured or plain~ 
dressed young woman of his acquaintance,, 
and tell her bluntly that she was not hand-- 
some or rich enough for him and he could! 
not marry her, he would deserve to be kicked. 
for his ill-manners; yet no less is implied in 
the fact, that having access and opportunity 
of putting the question to her, he has never 
yet thought fit to do it. The young woman 
understands this as clearly as if it were put 
into words; but no reasonable young woman | 
would think of making this the ground of a 
quarrel. Just as little right have a married 
couple to tell me by speeches, and looks that. 
are scarce less plain than speeches, that I am 
not the happy man—the lady’s choice. It is. 
enough that I know that I am not: I do not 
want this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches: 
may be made sufficiently mortifying, but these 
admit of a palliative. The knowledge which 
is brought out to insult me, may accidentally 
improve me; and in the rich man’s houses and 
pictures, his parks and gardens, I have a 
temporary usufruct at least. But the display 
of married happiness has none of these pal- 


liatives: it is throughout pure, unrecompensed, 


unqualified insult. 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and 
not of the least invidious sort. It is the cun- 
ning of most possessors of any exclusive 
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privilege to keep their advantage as much out 
of sight as: possible, that their less favored 
neighbors, seeing little of the benefit, may the 
less be disposed to question the right. But 
these married monopolists thrust the most ob- 
_ noxious part of their patent into our faces. 
Nothing is to me more distasteful than that 
- entire complacency and _ satisfaction which 
beam in the countenances of a newly-married 
couple—in that of the lady particularly: it 
tells you that her lot is disposed of in this 
world: that you can have no ‘hopes of her. 
It is true, I have none: nor wishes either, 
perhaps: but this is one of those truths which 
ought, as I said before, to be taken for 
granted, not expressed. ) 

The excessive airs which those people give 
themselves, founded on the ignorance of us un- 
married people, would be more offensive if 
they were less irrational. We will allow them 
to understand the mysteries belonging to their 
own craft better than we, who have not had 
the happiness to be made free of the com- 
pany: but their arrogance is not content with- 
- in these limits. If a single person presume 
to offer his opinion in their presence, though 
upon the most indifferent subject, he is im- 
mediately silenced as an incompetent person. 


But what I have spoken of hitherto is noth- . 


ing to the airs which these creatures give 
themselves when they come, as they gen- 
erally do, to have children. When I consider 
how little of a rarity children are, that every 
street and blind alley swarms with them, that 
the poorest people commonly have them in 
most abundance, that there are few marriages 
that are not blest with at least one of these 
bargains, how often they turn out ill, and de- 
feat the fond hopes of their parents, taking to 
vicious courses, which end in poverty, dis- 
grace, etc. JI cannot for my life tell what 
cause for pride there can possibly be in having 
them. 
be a pretext. But when they are so com- 
mon 

I do not advert to the insolent merit which 
they assume with their husbands on these oc- 
casions. Let them look to that. But why we, 


ENGLISH. 


If they were young phoenixes, indeed, 
that were born but once in a year, there might 


pie oe 


who are not their natural-born subjects, should 5) 
be expected to bring our spices, myrrh, and . 
incense, our tribute and homage of admira- — 


tion, I do not see. | ; 
“Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, | 
even so are the young children;” so says the 
excellent office in our prayer-book appointed 
for the churching of women. “Happy is the 
man that has quiver full of them.” So say I; 


but then don’t let him discharge his quiver — 
upon us that are weaponless; let them be ar- | 


rows, but not to gall and stick us. I have gen- 
erally observed that these arrows are double- 
headed : they have two forks, to be sure to hit 
with one or the other. As for instance, where 
you come into a house which is full of children, 
if you happen to take no notice of them (you 
are thinking of something else, perhaps, and 
turn a deaf ear to their innocent caresses), 


‘you are set down as untractable, morose, a 


hater of children. On the other hand, if you 
find them more than usually engaging, if you 
are taken with their pretty manners, and set 
about in earnest to romp and play with them, 
some pretext or other is sure to be found for 


sending them out of the room; they are too - 
does not | 
With one or other of these 


noisy or boisterous, or Mr. 
like children. 


forks the arrow is sure to hit you. * * * 


I have scarce a married friend of my 


acquaintance, upon whose firm faith I can rely, 
whose friendship did not commence after the 
period of his marriage. With some limita- 
tions, they can endure that; but that the good 


man should have dared to enter into a solemn © 
league of friendship in which they were not 


consulted, though it happened before they 
knew him—before they that are now man and 


-wife ever met—this is intolerable to them. 
Every long friendship, every old authentic _ 


intimacy, must be brought into their office to” 
be new~ stamped with their currency, as a 


sovereign prince calls in the good old money ~ | 


that was coined in some reign before he was 
born or thought of, to be new marked and 
minted with the stamp of his authority, be- 
fore he will let it pass current in the world. 
You may. guess what luck generally befalls 


such a rusty piece of metal as I am in these 


“3k ok ook 


new mintings. —Chas. Lamb. 
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